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posted on the banks of a river (the Stour) about twelve miles inland. He
attacked and drove them off; but next day, as he was preparing to advance
into the country, he' was recalled to the coast by tidings of the damage his
fleet had sustained from a storm during the night. Having given the need-
ful directions, he resumed his pursuit of the Britons, who laying aside their
jealousies had given the supreme command to Cassivelaunus, Mng of the
Trinobantes (Essex and Middlesex); but the Roman cavalry cut them up so
dreadfully when they attacked the foragers, that they dispersed, and most of
them went to their homes. Caesar then advanced, and forcing the passage
of the Thames invaded Cassivelaunus' kingdom, and took his chief town.
Having received the submissions and hostages of various states, and regu-
lated the tributes they should (but never did) pay, he then returned to
Gaul, where it being now late in autumn, he put his troops into winter
quarters. The Gauls however, who did not comprehend the right of Rome
and Caesar to a dominion over them, resolved to fall on the several Roman
camps, and thus to free their country. The eighth legion and five cohorts
that were quartered in the country of the Eburones (Liege) were cut to pieces
by that people, led by their prince Ambiorix; the camp of the legate Q.
Cicero was assailed by them and the Nervii, and only saved by the arrival
of Caesar in person, who gave the Gauls a total defeat. The country became
now tolerably tranquil; but Caesar, knowing that he should have a war in
the spring, had three new legions raised in Italy, and he prevailed on
Pompey to lend him one which he had just formed.
The most remarkable event of the following year (53) was Caesar's
second passage of the Rhine to punish the Germans for giving aid -to their
oppressed neighbours. He threw a bridge over the Rhine a little higher up
the river than the former one, and advanced to attack the Suevi; but
learning that they had assembled all their forces at the edge of a forest and
there awaited him, he thought it advisable to retire, fearing, as he tells us,
the want of corn in a country where there was- so little tillage as in Germany.
Having broken down the bridge on the German side, and left some cohorts
to guard what remained standing, he then proceeded with all humanity to
extirpate the Ebnrones, on account, he says, of their perfidy. He hunted
them down everywhere; he burned their towns and villages, consumed or
destroyed all their corn, and then left their country with the agreeable assiuv
ance that those who had escaped the sword would perish of famine. Then
having executed more mtyorum a prince of the Senones, and thus tranquil-
lised Gaul, as he terms it, he set out for Italy to look after his interests
there.
The next year (52) there was a general rising of nearly all Gaul against
the Roman dominion* The chief command was given to Vercingetorix,
prince of the Arverni (Auvergne), a young man of great talent and
valour.1 Caesar immediately left Italy, and crossing Mount Gehenna (Ce-
vennes), though the snow lay six feet deep on it, at the head of his raw
levies entered and ravaged the country of the Arverni, who sent to recall
Vercingetorix to their aid. Then leaving M. Brutus in command, Caesar
departed, and putting himself at the head of his cavalry, went with all
speed to the country of the Lingones (Langres), and there assembled
his legions. Vercingetorix then laid siege to Gergovia, the capital of the
Boii: Caesar hastened to its relief; on his way he took the towns of
Vellaunodunum (Beaune) and Genabum (Orleans), and having crossed the
[iplorns* calls him "that prince so formidable for his stature, martial akill, and courage; hi*
very name, Verdngetorfx, being apparently intended to excite terror."]